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“he Dilemmas of Rearmament 
* 


(Mr. Suarp: As all of us make our decisions on which political leader- 
ip to favor in this election year, we all know that the next Adminis- 
tion will have to decide what to do about the American rearmament 
fort. The American tax bill and American security will be determined 
- the decision. Congress is now voting on the foreign arms aid 
vogram. Senator Taft and General Eisenhower have stated different 
sitions on how much we must spend in Europe. 

Our future depends upon rearmament and also upon disarmament at 
.e right time. This is only one of the many dilemmas of rearmament. 
o examine these, I turn first to Mr. Gross. Mr. Gross was legal ad- 
‘ser to the Department of State when General Marshall was Secretary. 
ie was in charge of the development of legislation for the Marshall 
lan. He was later chairman of the Defense Department committee 
thich developed the first military-assistance program. He was a 
articipant in the negotiations for the North Atlantic Treaty and 
‘ssistant Secretary of State in Charge of Congressional Relations in 
949 when the Treaty was passed. He is now Ambassador and Deputy 
iepresentative to the United Nations and the Security Council. 

It seems to me that the first dilemma of rearmament, Mr. Gross, is 
omething like this: In order to get a land army and bases in Europe, 
re created the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in which Ger- 
ral Eisenhower is now serving; and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Mrganization seems to be in contradiction to the principle of the United 
Nations. What do you say about that? 


Mr. Gross: I think that if people really believe that the North 
atlantic Treaty is in contradiction to the United Nations Charter, they 
o not understand either the North Atlantic Treaty or the United 
Nations Charter. That may seem like a bold statement, but I think that 
+ is perfectly clear from the history of the North Atlantic Treaty and 
rom the reasons we went into it. 

The North Atlantic Treaty was regarded by the United States 
yenate—and I think by the overwhelming majority of the people of 
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this country—as a defense arrangement to contribute to the main 
tenance of peace by making clear the determination of all the parties to, 
the Treaty that we would collectively resist an armed attack upon any 
of them. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee unanimously a 
proved (of course, this was a bipartisan venture) and summed it alll) 
up in one sentence in its unanimous report. I would like to read the) 
sentence: “The Treaty is designed to strengthen the system of law 
based upon the purposes and principles of the United Nations.” That is) } 
the essence of the North Atlantic Treaty. : 
Of course, I think that one must begin with the point that it is im-) 
possible, despite the fact that many of us would like it to be otherwise— 
the world just is not ordered that way—to define, specifically and inj 
advance, all the interests of the American people which we are prepared 
to defend by force. We cannot fix a chalk line anywhere in the world” 
and say, as though we were talking to a schoolboy, “You can’t cross 
this line, or we'll do something about it.” This is not a “chalk-line” kind 
of a world. 
Secondly, there are really no fixed rules of behavior—no fixed rules 
of behavior—which justify us in saying that if Russia does so and so, we 
fight or we do not fight or we do something else. In other words, we 
have to establish principles and the power to carry those principles into 
operation. The United Nations, of course, was designed to supply 
both the principles and the means of developing the power. When that 
failed because of the Soviet refusal to cooperate in the development o 
power at the disposal of the whole community of nations, we very 
properly went about the business of devising the North Atlantic Treaty 
as a means of creating power to fill a vacuum. 


Mr. Suarp: In your view, then, NATO implements the United Na- 
tions. I am delighted now to introduce my other colleague on this 
Rounp Taste. Mr. Shuster is a scholar in the field of European history 
and a specialist in modern German history. He is the president of 
Hunter College. In 1945 he was chairman of the United States Army 
Historical Commission in Germany, and in this capacity he interviewed 
all the important Nazi political and military leaders. From June, 1950, 
to December, 1951, he was the representative in Bavaria of the Amer- 
ican High Commissioner for Germany. Mr. Shuster, what is the Euro 
pean attitude toward NATO? Do Europeans think of it as part of the 
United Nations or as something else? 
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‘Mr. Suuster: I think that Mr. Gross has stated adequately, and ad- 
irably, all that one really needs to know about the background in 
}rms of international effort. But perhaps we ought to bring it a little 
t closer to the present situation as the European sees it. While the 
a of integrating Europe and organizing its defense is older than the 
orean crisis, it was nevertheless this which brought about the ques- 
on of European rearmament, in the limelight sense of the term. Fear, 
rticularly in Germany, that a new Korea might arise there led the 
overnment of the United States to issue, during the summer of 1950, 
declaration that it would regard an attack on West Germany as an 
‘tack on itself. I remember that very well because at that time we had 
ne division in the whole of Germany. This, then, was quickly fol- 
»wed, thank God, by a decision to send a powerful American military 
rce to the Continent and to build up as quickly as possible an inte- 
rated European army, even as UN forces were sent to Korea. 

But there is no doubt that the average European thinks that what is 
eing done is done in accordance with United States foreign policy and 
t as a consequence of decisions taken by the United Nations. 


Mr. Gross: I would not disagree with your statement on that at all. 
wonder whether it would be fair to bring out the point that United 
ates foreign policy—at least those of us who deal with the United 
ations primarily like to think—and United Nations foreign policy— 
jat is, the real interests of collective security—happen to coincide. Do 
ne European people believe that, would you say, from your experience 
4 Germany particularly? 


Mr. Suusrer: I am sorry to say that, while I agree with you, I am 
re the Europeans do not. 


Mr. Suarp: The Europeans look at it as rather a balance-of-power 
atter ? 


_ Mk. Suusrer: Yes. And I think that they see the struggle as one be- 
‘ween the naked might of Russia and the great industrial strength of 
the United States. And they do not do what we would wish them to— 
that is, to put the great moral leadership of the United Nations in the 
foreground. 


Mr. Suarp: I confess that I sometimes have difficulty keeping these 
-wo aspects of what we are doing in proper relationship. The United 
Nations, as I understand it, was to be united and depended upon 
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agreement among the great powers. How one can say that our NAT 
organization is now working for United Nations is sometimes n 
perfectly clear. 


Mr. Gross: The United Nations, as I understood 1945 preparatio 
for the new organization, was not based on any very rosy kind of “pi 
in-the-sky” idea that principles or will power alone would do the jo 
of collective security. There was an attempt there to develop 
organization with force, with teeth; and, of course, that presuppose 
unified action. But that does not end the matter, and the need sti 
remains. People must realize that the need still remains and that we d 
not want to detach one aspect of our foreign policy, NATO, from th 
broadest aspect of our foreign policy, which is a world system of col 
lective security. 


Mr. Suuster: Would you perhaps be willing to say that what we ar 
doing now in terms of rearmament is to create a situation at the end of 
which the Russians may be more inclined to create a United Nations, 
together with us, than they would otherwise be? 


Mr. Gross: It certainly is. Or, to put it another way, it is one way of 
charging the magnet, and we want to develop a magnet which will 
irresistible to the Russians. 


Mr. Suarp: Mr. Shuster, you are a specialist on one phase of rearma- 
ment. We are now engaged in negotiations for the rearmament of Ger- 
many, or so we are told. How important do you think that this move is 
for the military security of the West? 


Mr. Suuster: I would say that, if there is to be an integrated Europe, 
Germany must obviously be a vital part of that Europe. An integrated 
Europe is one which will derive not only all the benefits which come 
from that situation but will carry the burdens. Therefore, since the 
burden is partly military, Germany must obviously do its share. I think 
we may also say that, unless it does it, any augmentation of United 
States forces abroad in a significant sense of the term is out of the 
question. 


Mr. Suarp: There are people who say that the augmentation of the 
United States forces abroad is not necessary for Western security. 


Mr. Suuster: That is true. But we may ask one or two little questions 
in that connection. If we adopt the point of view that the western part 
of the continent is a peninsula which is open to invasion—and I think 
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jat that point of view is correct—then there are two conceivable de- 
/rents to invasion. One of them is a high-minded decision by the Rus- 
jins to abstain from that adventure; and the other is a realistic 
sumption of some way of keeping them out. Under existing circum- 
nces I vastly prefer number two. 


rR. SHARP: Do you think that we shall need a conscript army in 
ermany? 

Mr. Suuster: I hope that we do not need a conscript army. It would 
2m to me (and I think that when I say this, I reflect military views 
nich may not.be dominant but for which I have considerable respect) 
at it would be better to establish in Germany something like the 
wiss system of defense—that is, a professional army around which 
e kind of universal military training which is practiced in Switzer- 
ad is substituted for the standard type of conscription which has been 
vevalent in Germany. 

I think that conscription has two great disadvantages at the present 
e. In the first place, it does not reckon, sufficiently, with the war- 
eariness of the Germans, which is intense and real. In the second 
lace, it does not take into account the very dangerous psychological 
imething or other which grows out of the fact that our whole atti- 
ide toward German military organizations has been so completely re- 
ersed in recent years. 


Mr. Gross: I am very much interested in what you say about what we 
Il the “military” side of it. Ido not doubt it has a very important political 
ase. I would like to turn to that for a moment, if I may, and challenge 
ou with this question: Is there any essential difference between the 
erman attitude toward rearmament and the necessity for being part 
> a strong free world and the reluctance of other countries to rearm? 
Ve know what the situation is like in France and England—in every 
femocracy. It is just part and parcel of the tradition of a democracy to 
fant to use its goods, services, and manpower for something which 
lp structs a better life immediately. Is there anything essentially differ- 
at from that point of view between the Germans and the rest of us? 


_ Mk. Suuster: From one point of view there is no essential difference. 
“hat is, if we put the issue in terms of social benefits, then it is as true 
nat the German worker does not desire to spend money on rearm- 
ment as that the French worker does not desire to spend money on it. 
n Germany, however, we do have, I think, two very special situations 
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to reckon with. First, there is the problem of reunification. The Ger 
mans are afraid that if they side up with us too noticeably, they wi 
close the door to any possibility of getting the eastern provinces back 
Of course, every German is conscious of the misery and the tyranny 
which prevail in that zone and anxious to get the country back together 
again, regardless of economic and similar matters. And, then, of course 
we do have in Germany a very special psychological situation. 


Mr. Gross: As a result of the war and its aftermath? 


Mr. Suuster: That is right. Germany has fought two bloody wars 
and lost both of them, and for the first time I think that we can say tha 
German youth is profoundly disillusioned with militarism. 


Mr. Gross: That is the most hopeful aspect, of course. 

I would like to turn back, for a moment, to this problem of the rela- 
tionship of Germany with the North Atlantic Treaty, because it was a 
problem which was discussed so much by the Senate at the time that it 
was considering the Treaty. In fact, in this same report to which I 
referred before, the Committee said, with regard to Germany, that the 
North Atlantic Treaty may make it possible to have a solution of the 
German problem and a constructive integration of Germany into 
Western Europe. The Senate regarded the North Atlantic Treaty as a 
device which would make it possible to do that. There are three o 
four words which I would like to stress from that Senate committee 
report. It said that the “Treaty and the efforts under the Treaty ma 
make it possible to provide Germany with a decent and a hopeful 
future.” I think that that sums the whole thing up. That is something 
which the Soviet Union connot possibly promise the Germans, and I 
suppose that every German, as every other person who wants to be a 
part of the free world, realizes the fraud, the delusion, and the snares 
which are being held out before them. 


Mr. Suuster: May I say that I think that you are quite right in indi 
cating that the overwhelming majority of the people in Germany, both 
East and West, want to get rid of any possibility of living under a 
Russian system. That is quite clear. On the other hand, the problem of 
the German position in an integrated Europe is a kind of ideal which 
does find an echo in people’s minds and hearts. The difficulty about that 
is that, when we begin to talk of it in realistic terms, it simmers dov 
into things like the Saar problem, and this, and that, and the other 
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ing. So that our momentum of inspiration which might have come 
t of the integrated concept in the first place is lost. 


Mr. Gross: Yes, it is hard to maintain. 


Mr. Suarp: Your suggestion that the Swiss scheme, as distinct from 
mscription, is the clue to German rearmament is an interesting one. 
Germany military opinion in favor of this program? 


Mr. Suuster: May I answer your question this way, Mr. Sharp? 
erman military opinion is as diverse, as liquid, and as wandering an 
inion as any other military opinion in the world. If we compare the 
jatements of people in this country who believe in air power with 
1ose who believe in land armies, I think that we get a fair simile for 
ae differences of point of view which are prevalent there, too. But I 
an say that very distinguished Germans, with a long and sincere record 
< democratic feeling and loyalty, are in favor of this system. 


Mr. Suarp: It would go a long way toward solving one of our dilem- 
as, would it not? It would tend toward stability and toward lack of 
a alarmist effect on Russia. 


Mr. Suusrer: I think that it would. I also think that it would em- 
asize what needs to be emphasized constantly—that the rearmament 
Germany has no offensive implications. The long tradition of the 
‘wiss system is identified with defense; and it is a good defense system, 
vhereas it is not a good offense system. 


Mr. Swarr: We read now that no German rearmament is possible 
jecause of the political situation there. Do you agree with that? 


Mr. Suuster: No, I do not agree with it at all. At the present time 
ere is a German political situation which, briefly stated, is this: There 
4 powerful opposition, Social Democratic in character, which, how- 
wer, if it came into office, would have to face this same problem. That 
>, Germany has to make a contribution if this thing is to work at all. 


; Mr. Gross: Would you say that, once the opposition becomes re- 
ponsible, it has to do the right thing? Is that the way that you would 
hutitr © 


_ Mk. Suusrer: I think that it has to do the thing which will save Ger- 
many’s hide. The tragedy of the moment is that we do not have what 
we ought to have—and that is a Christian Democratic Union-Social 
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Democratic coalition. If we had that, we would be sitting on top o 
the world. 


Mr. SHarp: The Swiss system, as I understand it, is the rifle in th 
home and a professional corps of officers... 


Mr. SuusTer:... and men. 


Mr. Suarp:...and men able to serve as a nucleus. 
Mr. Suuster: That is right. 


Mr. Gross: That is not what the Russians are proposing, not by any 
means, is it? 


Mr. Suuster: No. The Russians are proposing something which, if 
they mean what they are proposing, can indicate only that they would 
like to take the military organizations which they have developed in 
East Germany and give them permanent status inside a united Ger- 
many. 


Mr. Gross: In other words, Poland has a national army under a Rus- 
sian marshal. 


Mr. Suuster: That is right. 


Mr. Gross: And I think that that is what they look for in Germany 
as well probably. 


Mr. Suuster: They want to have Paulus commander-in-chief and a 
few good old captains of the Volkspolizei elevated to the rank of 
colonel and so on. 


Mr. Suarp: German rearmament is not the only problem of rearma 
ment which we have, is it? 


Mr. Suuster: No, sir. 


Mr. Suarp: We are told that German rearmament is not important. 
Some people say that we have now overwhelming sea and air power. 
Winston Churchill has told us about how powerful we are. How in 
dispensable is any kind of German rearmament to our security? Hav 
we not gone a long way in insuring our security by the military m 
ures which we have taken here? 


Mr. Suusrer: Of course I cannot answer your question from the mili 
tary point of view, but I will try to discuss briefly some of the politi 
implications. It is true that if one goes around various parts of Euro 
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id elucidates the beautiful theory of supremacy of sea and air power, 
ie makes people feel awfully comfortable. This sea and air power is 
in the distance, up near the Arctic Zone, and they are living happy 
res down here in the sunshine—that is true. But then if somebody 
‘ks the very simple question of just how long this sea and air power 
yuld keep ten Russian divisions from getting to the Ruhr, there is only 
ae answer: That sea and air power would knock to smithereens 
yerything which was east of the Ruhr. Then, of course, the situation 
‘velops undertones which are less pleasing than the other ones. 


Mr. Suarp: Mr. Gross, as we come back to the United States as our 
us, what is your view about our security position? 


‘Mr. Gross: I do not know if you used the expression “armaments 
ce’—I do not think that you did—but it is being used a great deal 
ow; but I think that a great many false conclusions are drawn from a 
ilse premise. I do not think that there is an armaments race going on. 
ifter the war we led a disarmaments race. Unfortunately, the Russians 
id not join in the race with us. What we are doing now, it seems to me 
erfectly clear, is to rearm as part of our general strengthening process 
order to put ourselves in a position in which we can negotiate success- 
illy with the Soviet leadership. Of course, one must remember that we 
ave heard a great deal of talk about the atomic bomb as a weapon of 
sass destruction, which it certainly is. I think that most of us regard 
age land armies, which characterize the Russian military establish- 
jent, as just as much a weapon of mass destruction as the atomic 
omb. Therefore, our objective has been, in presenting a universal dis- 
‘mament proposal, to make it possible to reduce weapons of mass de- 
ruction, including mass armies, and ultimately, of course, to prohibit 
ompletely certain of them, such as the atom bomb. 


Mr. Suuster: In other words, you are thinking of some package 
which will make it equally impossible to be conquered on foot, in the 
r, and on sea? 


Mr. Gross: Yes, or by pitchforks. That is right. It has to be a bal- 
aced program. 


Mr. Suarpe: This looks like an old-fashioned armaments race in one 
vay: each side is said by its advocates to be catching up with the other. 
not Russia catching up with us? 


Mr. SuustEr: Nobody knows the answer to the question. 
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Mr. Gross: One can take the question from a different point of view. 
We should ask: Catching up with for what purpose? 


Mr. Suarp: We are told that they will have long-range bombers and 
good stocks of atomic bombs. I think that they are saying 1953 or 1954 
is when the Russians catch up. We have learned to be cautious about 
predictions as to what they will do and when or what they will be abl 
to do and when. But they must regard themselves as considerably be 
hind us in this respect, still. 


Mr. Gross: That, if I may say so, establishes a false equality between 
the contending forces in the world. We have to start again from th 
premise of what is the objective of our rearmament. It is not to develop 
strength for the sake of power alone. I think that we are entitled to 
believe, from recent history, that the Soviet Union is developing 
strength and has maintained strength for the sake of power, for th 
sake of imposing its will, or creating a threat of doing so, which black 
mails and intimidates other nations. 


Mr. Suusrer: I look at the situation this way: The business of o 
military men is to see to it that we do not lag behind in what is, of 
necessity, a contest for strength. But we, for our part, must see to it that 
we do not give the Russians a tremendous propaganda advantage in 
that we make it seem as if our desires were not those which they reall 
happen to be. Too many people in the world look upon us as sort of 
a trigger-happy outfit, walking around with a derringer in one hand 
and a forty-five in another... 


Mr. Gross: Full of six-shooters? 


Mr. Suusrer:... and they think that one of these things may go off. 
So I would like to emphasize anew how necessary, how absolutely ne 
essary, it is to make clear and evident to all the people of all the world 
just what our aims in this matter are; what our policy is; what o 
ultimate objective is. I think that our ultimate objective is disarmamen’ 

One cannot overestimate the appalling effect of things like issues of 
magazines published in the United States which show American mili 
tary police in Russia in 1952, or of diaries left lying around in Frank 
furt hotels, and all these things. There is nothing that a poor repre 
sentative of the United States can do under those circumstances .. . 


Mr. Gross: Except disavow them! 
Mr. Suuster: ... except disavow them. That is why I would say that, 
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gardless of who wins the next election, we ought to put all the vigor of 
ye United States and of the United Nations behind the clarification of 
ese problems. 


‘Mr. Suarp: Your notion of the objective of rearmament, then, is 
at it is to be eventually disarmament? 


‘Mr. Suusrer: Yes. I would say that the purpose which we have in 
lind is to prevent a situation from arising in which we must take dic- 
tion from the Russians because we cannot help doing so. The sole 
gument which can be advanced in favor of the tremendous expendi- 
sres of men and money which this makes necessary is that we will 
sep our freedom and maintain the ability to negotiate. 


‘Mr. Gross: It seems to me, and I would just build on what Mr. 
uster has said, that for the first time, I think, since the first thirty 
vars of our republic, the people of the United States understand that 
e have to combine power with moral force. I think that that accounts 
wr the support of the United Nations and for the support of the North 
itlantic Treaty as one of the bulwarks of the United Nations. We have 
) maintain friends throughout the world, and, in order to do so, they 
ave to understand our objectives. I believe that our rearmament pro- 
-am has a very definite objective, which is to strengthen a system of 
llective security which is able to deter aggression or, if aggression 
1ould unhappily occur, to repel it. 


Mr. Suarp: We all agree that rearmament presents dilemmas to the 
smerican public. We disagree somewhat on the exact relationship be- 
ween rearmament and disarmament; but we all agree, too, that the 
inal objective of rearmament is to create conditions in which disarma- 
ent is possible. 
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The Text of 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT, 1949 
* 


The North Atlantic Pact of April 4, 1949, is a treaty for 
mutual defense against aggression, originally signed by twelve 
nations: the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, The Netherlands, Luxembourg, Norway, Italy, Portugal, 
Denmark, and Iceland. Five of these nations, confronted by the 
growing East-West tension and the Communist seizure in 
Czechoslovakia, had established the Western European Union 
in the Brussels Pact of March 17, 1948. The Vandenberg Senate 
Resolution of June 11, 1948, which advocated American cooper- 
ation with regional defense associations which would be formed 
within the principles and provisions of the United Nations 
Charter, sanctioned United States informal collaboration with 
the Western European Union. This gave sharp impetus to the 
development of the more extensive North Atlantic Alliance, 
which was first advocated the following September. Secret talks 
in London began at this time and continued until agreement 
was reached and the treaty was made public and signed in April, 
1949. The United States Senate ratified the North Atlantic Pact 
by a vote of 82 to 13 on July 21, 1949. The Pact went into effect 
on August 24, 1949, after all the original members had rati- 
fied it. Greece and Turkey have recently been admitted as mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 


PREAMBLE 


THE parties to this treaty reaffirm their faith in the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations and their desire to live i 
peace with all peoples and all governments. 

They are determined to safeguard the freedom, common heritage an 
civilization of their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy 
individual liberty and the rule of law. . 

They seek to promote stability and well-being in the North Atlanti 
Area. 
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They are resolved to unite their efforts for collective defense and for 
= preservation of peace and security. 
They therefore agree to this North Atlantic Treaty: 


ARTICLE 1 


‘The parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of the United 
tions, to settle any international disputes in which they may be in- 
ved by peaceful means in such a manner that international peace 
security, and justice, are not endangered, and to refrain in their 
ternational relations from the threat or use of force in any manner 
consistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 2 


The parties will contribute toward the further development of peace- 
|| and friendly international relations by strengthening their free insti- 
tions, by bringing about a better understanding of the principles upon 
ich these institutions are founded, and by promoting conditions of 
ibility and well-being. They will seek to eliminate conflict in their 
ternational economic policies and will encourage economic collabo- 
tion between any or all of them. 


ARTICLE 3 
order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this treaty, the 
wrties, separately and jointly, by means of continuous and effective 
-help and mutual aid, will maintain and develop their individual 
collective capacity to resist armed attack. 


ARTICLE 4 


he parties will consult together whenever, in the opinion of any of 
em, the territorial integrity, political independence or security of any 
the parties is threatened. 


ARTICLE 5 


he parties agree that an armed attack against one or more of them 
Europe or North America shall be considered an attack against them 
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all; and consequently they agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, 
each of them, in exercise of the right of individual or collective se 
defense recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
will assist the party or parties so attacked by taking forthwith, indi 
vidually and in concert with the other parties, such action as it deems 
necessary including the use of armed force, to restore and maintain the 
security of the North Atlantic Area. 

Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a result thereof 
shall immediately be reported to the Security Council. Such measure: 
shall be terminated when the Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to restore and maintain international peace and security. 


ARTICLE 6 


For the purpose of Article 5 an armed attack on one or more of the 
parties is deemed to include an armed attack on the territory of any of 
the parties in Europe or North America, on the Algerian Department 
of France, on the occupation forces of any party in Europe, on the 
islands under the jurisdiction of any party in the North Atlantic Areé 
north of the Tropic of Cancer or on the vessels or aircraft in this are: 
of any of the parties. 


ARTICLE 7 


This treaty does not affect, and shall not be interpreted as affecting 
in any way the rights and obligations under the Charter of the parties 
which are members of the United Nations, or the primary responsi 
bility of the Security Council for the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 


ARTICLE 8 


Each party declares that none of the international engagements no 
in force between it and any other of the parties or any third state is i 
conflict with the provisions of this treaty, and undertakes not to ente 
into any international engagement in conflict with this treaty. 


ARTICLE 9 


The parties hereby establish a Council, on which each of them shal 
be represented, to consider matters concerning the implementation o 
this treaty. The Council shall be so organized as to be able to me 
promptly at any time. The Council shall set up such subsidiary bodie 
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ay be necessary; in particular it shall establish immediately a De- 
ise Committee which shall recommend measures for the implemen- 
ion of Articles 3 and 5. 

ARTICLE 10 


he parties may, by unanimous agreement, invite any other Euro- 
n state in a position to further the principles of this treaty and to 
tribute to the security of the North Atlantic Area to accede to this 
ty. Any state so invited may become a party to the treaty by de- 
iting its instrument of accession with the Government of the United 
ites of America. The Government of the United States of America 
ll inform each of the parties of the deposit of each such instrument 
ccession. 


ARTICLE 11 


his treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried out by the par- 
in accordance with their respective constitutional processes. The 
truments of ratification shall be deposited as soon as possible with 
+ Government of the United States of America, which will notify 
the other signatories of each deposit. The treaty shall enter into force 
tween the states which have ratified it as soon as the ratifications of 
* majority of the signatories, including the ratifications of Belgium, 
nada, France, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
d the United States, have been deposited and shall come into effect 
th respect to other states on the date of the deposit of their ratifi- 
lions. 
; ARTICLE 12 

"After the treaty has been in force for ten years, or at any time there- 
r, the parties shall, if any of them so requests, consult together for 
+ purpose of reviewing the treaty, having regard for the factors then 
ecting peace and security in the North Atlantic Area, including the 
velopment of universal as well as regional arrangements under the 
arter of the United Nations for the maintenance of international 
ace and security. 

ARTICLE 13 


fter the treaty has been in force for twenty years, any party may 
ise to be a party one year after its notice of denunciation has been 
ven to the Government of the United States of America, which will 
form the governments of the other parties of the deposit of each 
ice of denunciation. 
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ARTICLE 14 

This treaty, of which the English and French texts are equally 
thentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the Government of 
United States of America. Duly certified copies thereof will be tr 
mitted by that government to the governments of the other signatorie 
In witness whereof, the undersigned plenipotentiaries have sign 
this treaty. ; 


